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REPORT NO. 1 OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO JOIN 
HITH THE PRINCIPAL AwATEMIC OFFICIALS TO STUDY THE 
QUESTION OF SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION FOR SLOW LEANERS 
PLiOR TO FINAL DECISIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE BOARD ' S 
1961 CAPITAL BUILDING PROGRAMME 



Thursday, October 13 > I960, 



To the Board of Education: 

Since its appointment by the Board on April 7. I960, 
your ConMi*b*b00; consisting of Trustsss Midanik (ChairniL , ^ Bark© 
Down, MacDonald, McKinstry, Ross, Stainsby and Wardle, has held 
Sevan meetings for the purpose of examining all aspects of the 
problem related to the education of the slow learner, 

A preliminary examination of the existing facilities 
available for the education of the slow learner in the Toronto 
school system revealed that while the present three jimior 
vocational schools are doing excellent work, the physical plant 
is obsolete, and your Committee was of the opinion that before 
definite action is taken concerning the future of these schools, 
the policy of the Board with respect to the education of children 
having difficulty with the regular school programmes should be 
examined . 



With this in view, reports of the Director of Education, 
Superintendents of Public and Secondary Schools and Co-ordinator 
of Auxiliary Services vjere considered, one report, dated May 25, 
i960, outlining a study of slow leainers, ae shown in Appendix ”B”, 
and the other report, dated October 4> 196C, setting out alterna- 
tives to the existing junior vocational schools, as shown in Ap- 
pendix ”C". 

The Committee also decided to obtain the opinions of other 
interested persons on the work now being done in the field of the 
education of the slow learner and to this end, the principals of the 
three junior vocational schools and two teachers of Academic Voca- 
tional Claeses addressed the Committee on the philosophies and 
practices of their schools and classes. Your Committee was also 
favoured with presentations by members of the Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto, who outlined some of the employment 
problems faced by slow learners and ’’drop-outs*' who leave school 
vlth inadequate training. 

After careful consideration of the many problems involved, 
your Committee makes the following recommendations: 

1. That funds be placed in the 196I estimates to implement a 
programme which will provide a new type of Secondary School 
to serve pupils in the slow learning group. 

2. That selected personnel begin immediately to plan the school 
with respect to both accommodation and curriculum and that, 
if necessary, they be relieved of regular duties to do so. 

It was the intention of your Committee that these recom- 
mendations 0 the Board be referred by the Board to the Management 
and Advisory Vocational Committees with a view to considering this 
matter finally at the regular meeting of the Board on November 3, I960. 

Your Committee is continuing to study the problem of the 
junior vooationEil schools and has requested the Director of Education 
to report as soon as possible on the advisability of including funds 
in the 1961 capital estimates for the erection of a new junior voca- 
tional school to replace one of the existing schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S«sretary»8 Dept. J. SYDNEY MIDANIK, 

Chairman of Committee. 






BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Office of Director of Education 

Toronto, J&jr 25, I960, 

To the Chairman and Msmbers of the 
Special Committee re School 
Accommodation for Slow Learners. 
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The following is an attract from the minutes of the 
meeting of the Committee held on April 12, I960; 

•'The Committee was appointed by the Board on April 7, I960, 
following consideration of a report from the Director of Education 
and the Super int ndents of Secondarj' and Public Schools, concerning 
opinions expressod in a report of the Nbtropolitan School Board that 
classes for slow learners should be disbursed in various schools 
and not centralized in separate vocational schools. 

Requested to comment on the function of the Special Craa- 
mittee, the Director of Education stated that while the three 
existing junior vocational schools, namely, Edith L, Groves, Boulton 
Avenue and Jarvis Junior, have done excellent work, there is now a 
proposal that the schools should be replaced. He expressed the 
opinion that before definite action is taken conoentiing the future 
of those schools, the work of the schools should be examined in the 
light of the following factors; 

(а) Whether or not the schools serve the needs of the 
children concerned. 

(б) ) How children are selected to attend the schools and 

the proportion of those selected who actually attend. 

(c) The opinions of other interested persons, such as 
Dr. Stogdill, with respect to the work done at the 
schools. 

(d) The experience of other cities with inspect to the 
education of these children. 

(e) What research has to show so far as dealing with this 
particular type of learv,ing situation is concerned. 

Further discussion, during which it was noted that the 
Cemmittee should canplete its work prior to final decisions with 
respect to the Board's 1961 Capital Building Programme, concluded 
with a motion by Trustee Ross, that the Director of Education be 
requested to submit a ccanprehensive report to the CcMnittee for 
study, as soon as rossible. The motion was carried." 

Accordingly, the attached report is presented. 

Respectfully submitted, 

T.H.W. MARTIN, 
Superintendent of 
Riblic Schools 

D. MEWHCRT, 

Co-Ordinator of 
Auxiliary Services 

J.R.H. MORGAN, 
Superintendent of 
Secondary Schools 

Z.S. PHIMTSTER, 

Director of Education 
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1. The Problem 

2 . Intelligence Tests 

3. Distribution of learning capacities 
4* Provisions: 



(a) Description of courses- 

Academic Vocational Classes 
Opportunity Classes 
Jimior Vocational Schools 

(b) Statistical distribution of pupils in courses: 

Academic Vocational Glasses 
Opportunity Glasses 
Junior Vocational Schools 



5. The Wider Problem 

6. Ih8 Taak 

How to make better provision for slow learners 
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m. 

The problem of dealing with slow learning pupils in schools 
is now recognized as part of the larger problem of dealing with indi- 
vidual differences. Heretofore, inability to make normal progress 
has been atwributed solely to laziness, lack of interest, lack of 
intelligence or a combination of these. Attempts to ensure success 
in school subjects have taken their direction from such concepts. It 
is now recognized that backwardness in school may be analysed as an 
interlocking combinatiom of four basic factors which may be classified 
as intellectual characteristics, emotional tendencies, physical con- 
ditions and environmental influences. It is now recognized that the 
principal force which releases energy and arouses activity in human 
development is a purposeful striving for increasing feelings of 
mastery, control and understanding of the world of self, other persons 
and things. Accordingly, school failure must bo analysed in terms of 
the total of each individual’s personal characteristics rather than 
analysed in terms of a single factor such as intellectual endowment. 
Similarly, when selecting slow learners in order to make provision 
for them within the school «^stem, it is necessary to take into account 
the full range of individual differences. On this basis, the prol em 
of dealing with slow learners becomes one of grading and controlling 
learning experiences in order that individual potential traits can 
develop to the advantage of the individual and hence to society. The 
solution to the problem lies in finding the kinds of courses vdierein 
slow learners can stiooeed rather than in finding ways and means of 
stimulating slow learners to succeed in courses established for other 
pupils whose purposes, attitudes, interests and needs are different. 



Certain limitations in learning capacity are established at 
birth. Because of the genetic make-up of the individual, his physio- 
logical functioning may be such that his rate of learning is at consider- 
able variance with that required in schools. The realization of his 
mental powers and the directions in which they will be fulfilled can 
be determined by learning experiences which may be provided in school. 

•'In his book The Organization of Behaviour (1949) > Professor 
Hebb suggests that the word •intelligence' has two meanings, which he 
calls A and B. Intelligence A is 'an innate potential, the capacity 
for development, that amounts to the possession of a good brain and a 
good neural metabolism' . Intelligence B is the functioning of a brain 
which has met with experience, and it is this Intelligence B which de- 
termines the 'average level of performance or comprehension by the 
partly grown or mature person'. Neither is observed directly, but, 
says Hebb, 'intelligence B, a hypothetical development in brain function, 
is a much more direct inference from behaviour tlm Intelligence A, the 
original potential... It is true that estimating intelligence B requires 
a summation of observations of behaviour in many different situations, 
at different times j however, if we assume that such an estimate is 
possible, what wo actually know about an intelligence-test score is \ 
that it is primarily related to intelligence B rather than intelligence A. 
The relationship of A is less direct'. Professor Vernon (in a lecture 
given in London in 1954) suggests that we want another name. Intelligence 
C, for the intelligence score obtained in a test, compared with Intelli- 
gence B which we can regard for practical purposes as the average level 
of comprehension and learning showLi in everyday-life situations (the 
functioning level) . This is a helpful distinction for understanding 
discrepancies between B and C. Apart from the fact that Intelligence C 
is obtained from one or more short intensive standard samples of beha- 
viour, it is obtained in an environment which may be either kinder or 
more threatening than the child's usual environment, depending partly 
on the skill of the tester in making the child feel at his best, and 
partly also on how the child feels about having a test. In point of 
fact, an individual functions at so many different levels (some with 
more consistency than others) in the variety of life situations that 
it is difficult to got more than vague agreement about many a person's 
Intelligence B. Hence the usefulness in some circumstances of having a 
standard restricted sample such as Intelligence C on which individuals 
may be compared. 

As to the question whether nature or nurture is stronger in 
determining intellectual growth, Hebb puts the answer in an interesting 
way? 'There are then two determinants of intellectual growth: a 
completely necessary innate potential (Intelligence A) and a completely 
necessary stimulating environment. It is not to the point to ask which 
is more Important: hypothetically, we might suppose that intelligence 
will rise to the limit set by heredity or environment, whichever is 
lower.'" " Ifental Msasurement" by Ruth Bowyer. 



3. 

Within this frame, Intelligence-A applies to Johnny because 
Johnny, unlike a blade of grass, has a human brain. Intelligence -B 
applies to Johnny because we have seen him every day for a period of 
time under a3.1 sorts of circumstances and we have a fairly good idea 
of the way he will act, Intelligence-C applies to Johnny because we 
can use a standardized intelligence test to determine his intelligence 
quotient , 

The score on an intelligence teat enables school people to 
determine the rate at which a given pupil has been developing mentally 
and the rate at which he is likely to continue to develop. Similarly, 
from intelligence tests, it is possible to determine the comparative 
limit to which intelligence is likely to develop in a given individual. 
However, intelligence tests are not geared to measure all the specific 
factors which go to make up the total of an individual's intelligence. 

With the rank and file of pupils who are getting along well enough in 
school it is not essential that all specific factors be tested, examined 
and considered. 

In dealing with slow learners also, it is important to consider 
the information obtained by intelligence tests (C-meaning). It is 
equally important, however, to consider information which intelligence 
tests do not measure, but which show up in everyday living (B-meaning). 

One of the most significant of such factors is learning ability. Ability 
is composed of mental age which can be determined comparatively from 
intelligence tests; readiness which is a matter of development; per- 
sistency of effort which intelligence tests do not measure; and moti- 
vations which are not measured by tests but which grow out of the total 
living situation and which incMe the full range of emotional responding. 
Selection of slow learners for special educational programmes is made best by 
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considering a combination all the factors which influence achieve- 
ment in sch'^'^1 and success in 'Ordinary living. This is important in 
'^rder thst the ache'll may devel'»p a pr'^grammc which will give eppor- 
txmity for every possible asset to be nurtured and utilized. 

A recent magazine article (J.K. Lagenann in "Redbook'*) ,in 
discussing children's intelligence, makes the valid point that intelli- 
gence teats do not measure such abilities as creativity, artistic ability, 
leadership, etc. These are, of course, aspects of a child's potential 
that are of very great interest to parents and teachers. 

The article states that a child's intelligence is not a fixed 
quantity and that parents can do much to increase a child's ability and 
desire to learn. This should not be taken to mean that parents can 
hope to raise their child's intelligence by applying the right kind 
of management. Parents can help thoir child to make good uso of the 
ability he has, by seeing that he is not frequently upset emetionally, 
that he has opportunities for wide experience, tliat he is encouraged to 
try eutt new situati^s, etc., but this does jjot mean that the child's 
Innate potential can be raised by such procedures. 

There is no doubt that children are better off with parents 
who set good standards and require conformity to them. The application 
of the requirement of conformity must be suited to the individual child. 
Similarly, the height of tho standards must suit the child's age, intel- 
lectual capacity, frustration, tolerance, and so on. 

Intelligence tests administered by competent persons give 
results that are a great help to teachers in determining what to require 
•f children. There is a difference from child to child in what can be 
expected in the way of performance. Intelligence tests are a great 
help to schools on this point, as are tests of achievement in the 
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various subjects. The magazine article ends by emphasizing very 
properly that what is important is to help the rhild make the most 
of what he has. 

An editorial, ‘'Educationally Speaking", in "School Progress 
in Canada", April, I960, emphasizes that high intelligence does not 
assure achievement — motivation is necessary. It is equally neces~ 
aary to the slow learner, but it is regrettable tl , the inability of 
the olow learners to cope with the ordinary material presented in 
school has caused us to view them as perverse, whereas we should 
have seen that what they require is not a watered-down version of the 
ordii’.ary curriculum but a curriculum that will assist them according 
to their special needs. 

Care should be taken that persons contemplating serious 
study of the problems of slow learners should not look upon articles 
of this kind as authoritative research material. 
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IHELDJSTRIBUTION OF LEMING GAFACI7-IE3 

Literally thousands of research studies have been done on 
the distribution of learning capacities of children in the school po- 
pulation. Children have been assigned to various categories of learning 
capacity ranging from very superior (I.Q.I40 and above) to mentally de- 
fective (I.Q.69 and below). The various categories are selected arbi- 
trarily. The lines of demarcation between them cannot be accurately 
determined either in terms of intelligence quotient or of any other 
criteria, educational, social or medical. At each of the borderlines 
there are many children who should be assigned to one or the other ca- 
tegory more in terms of the availability and flexibility of the provisions 
made than according to a fixed criterion. 

The percentages of children who fall within the various cate- 
gories vary according to the criteria adopted and to the effectiveness 
with which ascertainment of cases is carried out. Two examples of this 
variation are given below: 

1. In material prepared for the Hope Commission by Dr. C.E.Stothers 
and Dr. H. Amoss, the following distribution of I.Q.»s was accepted as 
pertaining to the elementary school population of Ontario schools. 






TABLE 1 

Ear_cent of population inclnd«i.l 



Under 69 I.Q. 

70-79 

80-89 

90-109 

110-119 

120-129 

130 plus 



1 % 

5 % 

U% 

60J6 

U% 

5 % 

1 % 



127-130 2% 

It can be assumed that Stothers' and Amoss* category **under 
69 I.Q.» includes only those children within the approximate I.Q. range 
50 - 69 since the population specified includes only those children who 
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are actually ia the elementary schools. In the Hope Report it is 
stated (page 379) : "Those who have an intelligence quotient below 
(feeble-minded) are inoapable of fending for themselves, cannot 
make progress in auxiliary classes, and are subject to exclusion 
procedure under Section 5 (l) of the Public Schools Act". The 
Department of Education Act, 1954» Section 12 (zc) suggests that 
"children under eighteen years of age whose mental capacity is 



incapable of development be.vond_that »f a c hild of normal mentality 
at eight years of age" require instruction beytnd that normally pro- 
vided in school. Translated into Intelligence Quotient terms this 
means that a child whese I.Q. is below 50 may be a person '-who by 
reason of mental and physical defect is unable to profit by instruction 
in the public school". (The Public School Act, 1950, Chapter 316, 
Section 5 (l)» 

2. The percentage distribution accepted ffr the Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale for Children is as follows: 






TABLE 2 

Per cent of population included 



69 and below 2.2 

70-79 6.7 

80-89 16.1 

90-109 50. 

110-119 16.1 

120-129 6.7 

130 and above 2.2 



Here the category "69 and below" includes all children in the 



population below I.Q. 69. This accounts, in part, for the discrepancy 
between the IjC figure given in Table 1 and 2.2^ figure given in Table 2. 



Both distributions given in the examples show no' breakdown 
in percentage of children whose I.Q, *s are below 69. It is with the 
extremes, however, that various categories need to be eatablished: net 
only in terms of I.Q. but also in terms of quality of performance in 
many dimensions. 



One breakdown in percentage of slow learners in a school 
population was accepted by the Joint WHO/UNESCO Expert Comniittee on 
the mentally subnormal child meeting at Geneva in 1954 . The follow- 
ing table indicates the estimated proportion of various categories 
of slow-learning children in the school population: 





table 3 




Degree of mental 
aubnormalitv 


Approximate 
I..Q. level 


Approx. percent age in 
pooulatioiL of school ace 


1. Severe sub- 
normality 


0-19 


0.06 ) 

) 

) 

0.24 ) 2.56 

) 

) 

2.26 ) 


2 , Moderate 

subnormality 


20 - 49 


3. Mild 

subnormality 


50 - 69 


4. Borderline 
subnormality 


70 - 79 


5.6 


5 . Low average 


80 - 89 


14.5 



Children in the first and second categories (I.Q. 0-19j 
20-49) are, in the majority of instances, genuinely pathological 
oases of hereditarily or environmentally caused defect. With the 
exception of conditions caused by thyroid deficiency, little can be 
done medically or otherwise to raise their level of potential ability. 

The majority can, in a very limited way, bo taught to feed and clothe 
themselves under supervision, to become to a moderate degree socialised, 
and even to understand the simplest, most repetitive forms of occupations 
for. the hands. Few will ever be self-supporting, and even in favourable 
cases will not surpass the attainment of the average child of eight. 

Children in the third category (Mild subnormality) where I.Q, ’s 
range from 50 to 69, constitute a considerable social and educational 
problem. Too often these children are labelled mentally defective. In 
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by far the majority of cases, no demonstrable physical or physiolo- 
gical pathology can be alleged as cause for their intellectual in- 
feriority and in the present state of knowledge they jnust be regarded 
merely as deviating ■below the average,_in_ahility__,in much, the, game -Wfl£ 
ae highly able ohildreh deviate above _the, aVeratre*. 

The foiu*th and fifth categories of slow learners include 
those children whose intelligence quotients range from 70 to 89* In 
the early stages at lease, dullness is only apparent when the children 
are carefully observed. As they go through school, even if they make 
use of their limited learning capacity (which in point of fact few of 
them do) they tend to become more and more backward when compared with 
other children of their own chronological age. For suoh children, 
educational programmes which make no allowance for the slow learners* 
abilities, particularly in a school which has a system of annual pro- 
motion by attainment, tend to be a period of continued failure, of 
effort without success and, rather sooner than later abandoned as useless 
of disappointment to themselves and of reproach from their teachers, 
parents and social groups. Unless special programme j are provided for 
this group, research studies indicate that the children may leave school 
only semi-literate. They easily join the ranks of the unemployed and 
unemployable and become a costly social liability instead of contributing 
as they most certainly can, to society and of leading lives adjusted to 
their capacities. 

In the Toronto Public Schools as of March (i960), 68,115 pupils 
spanning the ages 4 to 13 were enrolled. If this number is taken as the 
criterion for the school population, the following can be estimated as re 
presentative of the numbers of slow learners in the population. 
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Approximate I.Q, 
level 


Percentage of all 
children included 


Estimated number in 
school DODulation (Ns68.115l 


50-69 


2.2 


1499 


70 - 79 


5.6 


3814 


80 - 89 


14.5 


9877 



The enrolment figure of 68,115 includes pupils in Junior and 
Senior Kindergartens. Selection of slow learners for special classes 
does not take place until after the kindergarten years. Hence the number 
of children in the school population on which estimates of slow learners 
are based should be reduced by 10,210 (the number of children in Junior 
and Senior Kindergartens) to provide a better basis for comparison with 
actual figures of pupils in special classes. The following table indicates 
the estimated number of slow learners which can be expected in a public 



school population of 57,905 children. 






TABLE 5 




Approximate 


Percentage of all 
children included 


Estimated number in school 
population 


50-69 


2.2 


1274 


70 - 79 


5.6 


3243 


to 

1 

o 

to 


U.5 


8396 



In Tables four and five, three categories of intelligence 
quotients were used in estimating the number of slow learners in the 
Toronto Public School population. These categories are the same as 
those accepted by the Joint WHO. /UNESCO Expert Committee on the mentally 
subnormal child. For the purpose of assignment of slow learners to 
special instructional classes, the Toronto Public School system has 
used two categories of "*.Q. ranges, via., 50 to 75 (Opportunity Olassea) 
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and 75 to 90 (Academic Vocational Claaaea). Table aix indicates the 
percentages of children who might be expected, according to normal 
probability, to have I.Q.’s within the categories 50 to 74 75 to 

90. In conjunction with these percentages, an estimate is made of the 
number of children in the school population who would fall within these 
ranges of intelligence quotients. The actual number of children in 
Opport\mity Classes and Academic Vocational Classes in the Public 
Schools as of March I960 is also specified for comparative purposes. 



TABLE 6 



Actual number in 
Pub . Soh . Opportunity 



Approximate 
I.Q. level 


‘Percentage af 
all children 
included 


Estimatea nufhber‘..4n 
Bublj^ 

latiou (N=57.905J 


Classes aM Academic 
Vocational Classes 
(March. I960) 


t 

o 


2.6 


1,506 


906 (Opp. Classes) 


75 - 90 


20.6 


11,928 


701 (A.V. Classes) 



Public School 



Sedondary School 



OtMgfll 9rgani2.atto„...g.f Vvmnmsi 
to ..Sto .karagyg 
TqrgRj^g ggbg<?l gygirga 
Iiftt £aagg....(.tof.). 

9Q, 



, Opportunity Classes 



Academic Vocational 






Junior Vocational 
Schools 



't 



Academic Vocational 
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FROVlSlONSi (a) Descrigbion of Q.o^aLms. 

1. ACADEMIC VQOi ^IONAL CLASSES 

There are 34 Academic Vocational Classes in the Public Schools, 

(with an enrolment of 701 - 542 boys, 159 girls), 25 for boys, 6 for 
girls and 3 mixed classes. The maximum number of pupils for these 
classes is 24j the >fetropolitan requirement is l6, plus or minus 4j 
the present average is 20. Planning for the next three years includes 
the provision of 10 additional classes - 5 boys*, 5 girls’ . Pupils are 
placed in these classes on the recommendation of the Child Adjustment 
Services at about age eleven plus. Their I.Q. range is roughly from 
75 to 90. 

These pupils have achieved reasonably well in the slower stream 
of the Primary Division, usually taking four years to cover the work 
of the first thi’ee grades. In the Junior Division, they gradually 
fall behind again, as the ccmplexity of the work and the range of 
reading materials increase. 

'•Academically retarded** is probably an accurate way in which to 
* describe this group. An effort is made in Toronto to keep this stream 

separate and distinct from the "educable mentally retarded** (I.Q. 50-75). 
In some areas of Jfetropolitan Toronto, the two streams are combined in 
Senior Opportunity or Academic Vocational classes. Hence there arises 
confusion in regard to the use of the term "Academic Vocational". 

The academic curriculum is adjusted to provide for varying rates 
of learning in group or individual instruction. The vocational curri- 
culum (shop work for boys, typing and home economics for girls) provides 
a saleable skill through mastery of rather simple mechanical processes. 




This restores to academic vocational ^students the self-esteem which 
enables them to tackle with renewed vigour the academic work which 
they find difficult. 

In the Senior Public Schools these classes are in some 
instances grouped in units of three with their own shops, and are part 
of the rotary organization in such subjects as physical education. The 
girls* classes have, as a rule, more participation in the rotary system. 
Where and when the academic vocational classrooms are free, it is the 
growing practice to use the facilities of these rooms and the special 
skills of the teachers in programmes for gifted students withdrawn 
ftom the regular Senior School programme for one or more periods per 
week. This plan, initiated at Perth in 1957, has so freed the girls* 
academic vocational classes from any implied stigma that there are now 
waiting lists of girls eager to enter. 

Students who achieve approximately Grade 7 standing in 
English and Mathematics and are 14 years and 6 months on or before 
June 30, may enter the Academic Vocational Classes of the Secondaiy 
Schools, Each transfer is considered individually and prcanotion made 
by mutual agreement between the Assistant Superintendent of Secondary 
Schools and the Inspector of Special Education. Frcan time to time 
other Academic Vocational pupils whose progress has been accelerated 
by the special help provided, are returned to regular public school 
grade classes. 

In 1959-60 there are 13 Academic Vocational classes in the 
secondary schools, twelve of them being located in the vocational 
schools and one in operation at Parkdale Collegiate Iiistitute. 
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Ten are bt^s’ classes, two contain girls only, while one is a mixed 
class. The curriculum consists of approximately half-time work in 
academic subjects which are taught by one teacher in the home room 
of the class. The remaining time is spent in vocational work which 
may include arts and crafts, elementary commercial work and shop 
work. The classes consist of approximately 20 pupils at the commence- 
ment of the year, and much of the academic work is individual in nature. 

The teacihers attempt to give remedial help in the various subjects and 
as far as possible to bring the pupils up to a Grade K standard. 

The teachers preferred for service in Academic Vocational 
classes are those with special training in Auxiliary Education, success- 
ful experience in dealing with the problems faced by these students in 
the regular classes of Grades 4 - and a realistic, positive atti- 
tude towards their future development. In the public schools, experience 
in these classes has been found to be a valuable part of preparation for 
the duties of the consultants, vice-principals and principals. In the 
secondary schools younger teachers are reluctant to undertake thfe service 
because they feel that the opportunities for advancement are limited. 
Consequently, most of the teachers in the academic vocational classes 
in the secondary schools are older men, often with considerable elementary 
school experience, who have had special training in Auxiliary Education 
and whose possibilities for promotion have been definitely limited. A 
few younger teachers whose university courses have included work in psycho- 
logy and vdio have a definite interest in this type of pupil, have been 
re<xruited for the academic vocational classes. These teachers will take 
their special training in Auxiliary Education after they have secured their 
basic teaching certificates. 
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The progress of each Academic Vocational student is care- 
fully reviewed from time to time to find any \dio should be trans- 
ferred to regular public school grades or to other courses at the 
secondary school level. 

There are 4S Opportunity Classes (and 1 partial class) in 
the Public Schools with an enrolment of 906. Six additional classes 
are provided for in the planning for the nextj uwo years. The maximum 
number of pupils for classes graded into two or more age groups is 
16 for a junior class and 20 for a senior class. In an ungraded class 
the maximum number, according to provincial departmental regulation, 
is l6. Mstropolitan class range is 16 - 20. Our largest class at 
present has 24 enrolled; 22 classes have 20 or more; the average 
enrolment is 18.8. Of the 4^ classes, 8 only are graded into junior 
and senior classes in 4 schools where 2 classes are maintained in 
each school. 

The following table shows the number of Opportunity Classes 
in operation since September, 1956: 



September, 


1956 


- 42 


ti 


1957 


- 43 


1) 


1958 


- 44 


It 


1959 


- 48 


Planned for 


I960 


- 50 



Pupils are usually admitted from Grades 1 or 2, and only on 
recommendation of the Child Adjustment Services. The I.Q. range is 
roughly 50 - 75. After a year in the Kindergarten, most of these 
children are given a reading-readiness programme in a special Grade 1 
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class or in a group in a regular class before admission to Opportunity 
Class can be arranged. In a school where an Opportunity Class is 
operated, the principal has authority to place the child in the special 
class on recommendation of the Child Adjustment Services. When transfer 
to another school is involved, parental consent must be obtained. In 
all cases, conferences with the parents precede enrolment in the Oppor- 
tunity Class. Parents are often reluctant to assent to the transfer of 
a six-year-old to a neighboring school district. The chief reasons are 
(l) traffic hazards and (2) the attention drawn to the retardation. As 
a result, many of these children become discouraged trying to cope with 
the readiness programme in the same class with others who have greater 
success. Unruly conduct and truancy are sometimes their reaction to 
this situation. 

The programme in Opportunity Classes is extremely varied, since 
the 16-20 pupils may range in chronological age from 6 to 12 plus, and in 
mental age from 3 to 9» Emphasis is put on the adjustment of the 3 B.*s • 
programme to the needs and capacities of the individual. A larger propor- 
tion of these pupils are emotionally disturbed, since a considerable 
number do not enter until successive failures in regtilar classes and 
overt behaviour have produced a home and school crisis. 

Partial integration is practised in every sohool with an Oppor- 
tunity Class. Individuals or groups are fitted into regular class pro- 
grammes, almost completely in physical education, and as far as is found 
educationally and socially profitable in other phases of the programme. 

Teachers are selected for these classes from among those with 
primary and junior division experience. A somewhat greater possession 
of the characteristics listed above for Academic Vocational Class 
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teachers is required. A high degree of patience, persistence and 
adaptability is essential for successful teaching in these classes. 

The three junior vocational schools operated by the Toronto 
Board of Education, Jarvis Junior Vocational School, Boulton Avenue 
Junior Vocational School and Edith L. Groves Junior Vocational School 
have staffs of 27, 17 and 17 teachers respectively. Since approxi- 
mately half of the instructional time in these schools is devoted to 
academic work and half to work of a vocational nature, approximately 
half of the staff has a background of academic training and half are 
vocational teachers. However, there is no 'larp line of demarcation 
in their duties. The vocational teachers /'i.^ort the work of the aca- 
demic part of the school and the academic teacher relates his work to 
that given by the vocational teachers. 

The ideal staff member should have a broad education 
preferably with university training in the field of psychology and the 
humanities. The teacher must be mature, kindly, with a sense of humour 
and a sense of proportion. He must know what to see and hear and 
what not to see and hear. Since a good deal of instruction is at the 
elementary school level, the teacher who has had elementary school 
experience is particularly valuable. In addition to the basic teaching 
certificate, a teacher should qualify as a specialist in Auxiliary Edu- 
cation. 

In general terms, approximately 50j6 of the instruction is in 
academic subjects. These include English, Arithmetic. Social Studies, 
Art, Music and Physical Education. The remaining of the time is 
spent in vocational classes. For boys the subjects are woodworking, 






printing, leather work, shoe making, tailoring, machine shop practice, 
auto mechanics, painting and decorating, sheet metal work, trowel 
trades, barbering and food processing. For girls the work Involves 
cooking and sewing, nursery school assistants, hairdressing and 
elementary commercial work. The courses of study are designed to 
provide as much education as possible for the pupil and to develop 
their abilities to the fullest extent. The school h^pes to send as 
many of its students as possible into the work-a-day world, prepared 
to be self-supporting citizens. 

As dictated by the curriculum, the accommodation provided 
must include classrooms for academic subjects, library facilities, 
art and music rooms, home economics and hairdressing rooms, space 
f«r office practice and commercial subjects and a wide viu:*iety of 
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The figures have decreased at Boulton Avenue because 
is felt more benefit is derived by smaller classes. 
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In the previous sections, extensive doounientation has been 



made of the fact that there are in the Toronto School system a large 
number of slow learners \dio require special programmes if they are te 
avoid experiencing increasing failure in the regular school curriculum. 
Slow learners are difficult to identify. As they go through school in 
the regular programmes, they tend to become more and more backward when 
compared with other children of the same chronological age. Often slow 
learners attempt programmes with vdiich they cannot cope. 

Although there are many factors which can cause children t# 



fail a grade, the fact remains that slow learners may be unable to mobilise 



sufficient intellectual energies to meet the standards of regular 
instructional programmes. Thus within the percentages of failures listed 
below for each grade level, there are undoubtedly a number of children 
who might be classified as slow learners. 



TABLE. 18 



mCENTAGE OF FAILUR ES 
KllPERGARTEH TO @ADE XII 



1958 - 1959 



■Biblio_SohQols 



Grade 


Hflffiber Bnrelled • ■ 




K 


8303 


192 


1 


9099 


1083 


2 


7906 


615 


3 


7424 


541 


4 


7066 


493 


5 


7033 


417 


6 


6841 


339 


7 


6097 


352 


8 


4806 


170 



Percentage 

2.3 
11.9 

7.8 

7.3 

7.0 

5.9 

5.0 
5.8 
3.5 



9 


5579 


10 


4324 


11 


3215 


12 


2403 



Secondary Sohoolp 
1535 
746 
529 
422 



22.1 

17.3 

16.5 

17.6 
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UhlesB special programmes are provided, the chances increase of 
slow learners experiencing failure. For these pupils, dropping out of 
school as soon as possible is the response to increasing failure. Leaving 
school without adequate training means joining the ranks of unskilled 
labour. Although there are still fair chances today of obtaining work of 
an unskilled nature, the demand for unskilled labour is decreasing. The 
chart which follows indicates this falling demand. 



The Falling Demand For Unskilled Labour 




The chart is based on unemployment figures in the United States 
between the years 1900 and 1950. The trend would seem to be equally 
appropriate for the Canadian scene. In fact, the estimated percentages 
for 1965 and 1975 would seem to be overly-optimistic in the light of 
increased automation and technology in the present day. 
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!EHE TASK; HOW TO MAKE PROVISION K)R SLOW LEARJfflRS 

To make provision for slow learners within the school structure, 
it is important to proceed £vam a philosophy which accepts children 
and intends to give to each child adequate opportunity for personal ful- 
filment. The programme emanating from such a philosophy brings a l l 
learners together for mutual association, capitalizes upon talents, and 
nurtures a sense of personal worth through social usefulness. It is com- 
prehensive rather than specific. It has multiple purposes rather than 
single ones. Hence, the programme includes all forms of instruction and 
activity directed toward self-help, self-improvement, self-adequacy, and 
social competence. Obviously, planning of this kind requires a different 
kind of school situation from that provided in regular classes. Hoifever, 
the mere fact of making other than ordinary provisions does no more than 
relievo the ordinary classroom unless it carries with it at least a reasonr- 
able guarantee that slow learners can eventually take their place in 
our democratic citizenship. This is significant in view of the fact 
that democracy must rely for its functioning on the judgments and 
decisions of individual citizens. The decisions of individuals are 
not required in political organizations which are other than democratic, 

The provision of a sheltered workshop for slow learners is less than 
kind and other than realistic, unless we can guarantee that those for 
whom it is provided will remain forever outside of society and within 
the shelter. Lacking such a guarantee, it would seem advisable to 
include jim educable pupils, within the community's organization of the 
schools. 
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Much of th© critioiam directed toward education of adolescents 
is stimulated by a somewhat vague hope that all youth can be retained in 
til© schools at least until completion of Grade XII, thus equipping them 
to live better as adults with satisfaction to themselves and with profit 
to society, A good deal of attention has been focused upon the holding 
power of th© traditional, vertical sohoel structure and also upon its 
inability to meet the capacities of all youth who presumably might be 
ejsrolled. Assuming that educational opportunity is a fundamental right 
of all, those who advocate more flexible courses contend that pupils who 
drop out of school because they cannot handle the traditional courses 
have been denied a fundamental right, and therefore have no choice but 
to go out into society before th© school has had full opportunity to 
exercise its influence upon maturity. It is possible, therefore, to 
draw a distinction between equal educational opportunities and identical 
educational experiences. ”M@eting th© needs of youth" may then be trans- 
lated to mean planning courses that are appropriate to the potential of 
each student and hence have built-in holding power. 

Exposing slow learners to th© prescribed and pre-organised 
body of j«t©rial on the normal courses of study cannot solve the problem, 
even though we reduce th© ordinary prsgramme in quantity and quality, and 
even theui^h we extend the time for covering th© material. Something other 
is required. The something other will need to recognize that learning for 
WTTk, for social competence, for civic responsibility, for self-respect 
is one thing and that learning far successful respense to academic teStS^ 
or for intellectual development is another. The something other will 
need to relate the programme to individual learners, with increased 




emphasis upon what they need to leam on one hand and what th^ are 
able to leam on the ether, so that the slow learner is not conf!ront^ 
by the choice of either taking the ordinary course or taking nothing at 
all. 



This report emphasizes that the problem of dealing with slow 
learning pupils in schools must be viewed within the wider perspective 
of dealing with individual differences. Problems of identifying talents, 
grading and controlling learning experiences and guiding pupils* further 
growth are not restricted to any one stage in the school programme j 
neither are the problems restricted to any one particular group of 
learners. Since education is concerned with life in all its manifesta- 
tions, the report requires that these problems be solved from the learners* 
early beginnings in kindergarten through to their auccepsful entry into a 
complex society. 

Secticms 2 and 3 of the report indicate that the measurable 
intelligence of the human race remains constant. Percentages of persons 
who have I.Q.'s within certain categories also remain relatively constant. 

At the same time there is a growing demand in society for greater knew- 
ledge and skill. The task facing educators in dealing with slow learners 
is how to provide educational experiences which will guarantee maximum 
utilisation of the slow learners’ resources. 

Estimates of the number of slow learners in <w school populatioBv 
following the criteria of the WHO/UNESCO categories or the categories which 
have been employed in the system for a number of years, are all in excess 
of actual provisions now available. The greatest difference between esti- 
mates and actual numbers is found in the category 75 - 90 (Academic Vocational 
Classes) . That the estimates may be substantially correct is borne oat by 






J 
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comparing differences between recommendations made and actual numbers 
of children who are enrolled in special classes. (See Section 4 (b) 
Statistical Distribution of Pupils in Courses) . 

Examination of the ”?ables in Section 4 (b) indicates that 
there are many complex factors which often weigh against pupils entering 
the special classes. Lack of accommodation is only one of the factors. 
Late identification, staffing problems, parental refusal, distance from 
school, drop-outs, pupils from l^fetro, all weigh against making more 
complete provisions. 

Withdrawals frcan Academic Vocational Classes in the Secondary 
Schools are due chiefly to pupils leaving school at age 16. Their desti- 
nations are largely unknowr In the Junior Vocational Schools, the majo- 
rity of pupils leave school upon reaching age 16 and must take up employ- 
ment. The highest percentage of pupils who leave the Junior Vocatienal 
Schools enter occupations which are classified as ^unskilled”. 

Many children who need Opportunity Class experiences are not 
being admitted there until 10 or 11 years of age. The fact results in 
children, vdio should have special piogrammes, experiencing failure vMle 
trying to cope with the regular programme. Attitudes to self and to 
school can easily become faulty and require correction before learning 
can be furthered. 

The population in the Junior Vocational Schools is heterogeneous 
not only in terms of slow learners I.Q. range but also in terms of foom 
where the children have ccaae. The presence in the schools of children 
idiOBfe emotions are inhibiting their learning is iiidioative of the neces- 
sity of reducing crippling experiences of failure in earlier years sft' 
school. The excellent work which these schools do in providing for the 
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heterogeneous population is indicative of the vital role which special 
classes can play. 

The over-all picture of pupils in Opportunity Classes, Academic 
Vocational Classes, Junior Vocational Schools and pupils who are not pro- 
moted would seem to suggest the Importance of setting long-range goals 
within the educational system commensurate with the particular capacities 
of slow learners. The report suggests implicitly that the goal of many 
slow learners is to withdraw from school as soon as they reach leaving 
age* The report also suggests that with the demand for unskilled labour 
decreasing, these persons may suffer as unemployed or unemployable people 
in later years. 

Intensive study is required of various programme s which might be 
organized for slow learners. This study should have regard for increasing 
those values already accruing from the present programmes. Attention 
should be directed as well to programmes in operation in other cities, 

(e.g. Rochester’s Work-Study Programme, European Apprenticeship Programmes). 
Finally, attention must be given to the planning of special kinds of 
programmes which can be helping slow learners perceive increasingly 
their future roles in a democratic society, as well as how they can 
work effectively in an age of rapidly expanding technology. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Office^ of Diretftor of Educat ion 

TORONTO, October 4, I960 

TO THE CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO JOIN 
WITH PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS TO STUDY THE QUESTION OF SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION 
FOR SLOW LEARNERS: 

The following is an extract from the minutes of meeting 
held Jime 7, I960: 

"Discussion of the best method of resolving the problem of the 
education of the slow learner concliaded with the motion by Trustee 
Pemey that the Director of Education be requested to prepare a further 
report, for consideration by the committee as soon as possible, outlining 
possible alternatives to the existing three J'-xnior Vocational Schools, 
which was carried." 

Alternative plans have been considered as follows: 

(1) Rebuilding of the Junior Vocational Schools without significant 

change in their present function. 

(2) Extension of the programme of K - 6 er K- 8. idhoolb to.- 

serve the slow learners of the upper age group. 

(3) Extension of the programme of the Senior Public Schools 

to serve tl^ slow learners of the upper age group. 

(4) Incorporation of the slow learners of the upper age group 
into the existing Secondary Schools. 

(5) Building a new type of school with a broader educational base. 



As these alternatives were considered, many considerations 
emerged, the following being the most significant* 

A. The changing terms of reference with respect to employment with 
particular emphasis upon the fact that possibilities in the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled araaa of employment are undergoing and 
will continue to undergo drastic change. 

B. The necessity for expanding the educational methods employed 
in the Junior Vocational Schools to a wider segment of school 



children. 





C. The rising secondary school population and the consequent 
necessity of building additional accommodation. 

D. The fact that previous educational provisions for slow 
learning pupils undertaken both in the City of Toronto and 
elsewhere had been only partially successful. 

Consequently it was decided to recommend the establishment 
of an entirely now type of school which, of necessity, would be experimen- 
tal but which appeared likely to offer a solution to the problem that is 

' ! 

at once education, econcmic and social. The following pages set forth 
in bare outline the thinking supporting the recommendation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. S. MBWHCRT, 

Co-ordinator of Auxiliary Services, 
T. H. W. MARTIN, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 

J. R. H. MORGAN, 

Superintendent of Secondary Schools. 

Z. S. HIIMISTER, 

Director of Education. 




CONSIDERATIONS UNDERLYING RECOMMENDATIONS 
WITH REGARD TO THE EDUCATION OF SLOW LEARNERS 



It is imderstood that throughout this entire study there 
has been nothing but the highest ccxnmendation for the work done and the 
work that will continue to be done in the Junior Vocational Schools. 

The p»roblem of the education of the slow learner is not newj it is 
brought into focus at the present time for two reasons as follows: 

(a) The substandard accommodation in which the Junior Vocational 

• « 

Schools are housed. 

(b) The changing terms of reference with respect to employment 
possibilities for those pupils of secondary school age who 
lack the ability to succeed in any of the standard four-year 
courses. 

The term "slow learner" escapes precise definition. There are 
pupils whose I.Q. would not indicate liJkelihood of success in a 
four-year secondary school course but who, because of favourable 
conditions and extraordinary effort, do succeed. Regrettably, 
the reverse is equally true. 



fre.sentL_Educational P rovisions 

These are arranged in descending order of difficulty, 

1. THE FIVE-YEAR COURSE ending in the Honour Graduation Diploma and 
usually leading to further education in some institution of higher 
learning. 

THE FOUR-YEAR COURSE - Academic, Commercial and Technical — 
ending in the grantirg of the Secondary School Graduation Diploma 
and leading directly- into employment in business or industry. 
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THE TWO-YEJffl, COURSE generally called "terminal". A significant 
number of pupils taking these courses transfer to the four or five- 
year courses but the majority of the pupils seek employment at the 
end of the second year. This type of course has not met with a 
great deal of success in the Collegiate Institutes but the courses 
in the Technical Schools, High Schools of Commerce and the Commer- 
cial Courses in the Public Schools have proved and are continuing 
to prove satisfactory. 

ACADEMIC VOCATIONAL CLASSES normally pupils spend two years in 
this type of class in the Public School and one year in the Secon- 
dary School. At the end of the latter year, some pupils transfer 
to one of the "regular" secondary school courses but the majority 
of them seek employment, A problem is posed when a pupil has 
completed one year in the Academic Vocational Classes in the 
Secondary School but has not been successful. Pressure of numbers 
generally precludes the possibil3.ty of his repeating the year and 
he is unqualified to obtain a job and lacks the personal character- 
istics to hold a job if he does happen to obtain one. To a some- 
what lesser degree the same situation obtains with respect to 
graduates of the two-year courses. 

JUNICE VCKJATIONAL SCHCXDLS - these schools provide a three-year 
course for "graduates" of the Opportunity Classes in the Public 
Schools, and as stated above, do an excellent piece of work not 
only in job training but in the betterment of proper attitudes and 
work habits. 

Obviously the pupils entering the courses outlined above 
tend to sort themselves in descending order of ability. For purposes 





of this report, particular attention will be paid to those pupils in 
groups four an d five. Surveys already provided to the Board indicate 
that there are more pupils apt for these courses than are in fact en- 
rolled in thaoa. Our surveys also indicate that there are pupils in 
one group who should be in another. 

ECONOMIC mmTiom 

Automation and its attendant concentration of industiy has brought 
about a situation wherein an increasing proportion of the pjopulation 
is employed in skilled professions and a diminishing proportion in 
agriculture and unskilled, labour. The remainder must obviously then 
find their life’s work in service occupations. There is no indication 
that graduates of courses 1, 2 and 3 (above) find difficulty in coping 
with the problemi of getting their living. The educational, economic 
and social problems with which the slow learner is confronted are brought 
about by a combination of the fact that his abilities are limited and job 
possibilities are more and more restricted. Quite understandably, 
employers seek the services of the most intelligent and most highly 
trained persons available. In attempting to meet this situation we 
must define clearly the role of the school, determine what facets of the 
problem are ours and which facets belong to some other agency be it the 
home, bhe employer, the trade union or the social service agencies. It 
would appear reasonable to suggest that it is the function of the school 
to develop whatever capabilities each pupil may have to the fullest 
degree possible. The schools should attempt, in the course of furnishing 
Mm with knowledge and a degree of hand s k i ll , to develop self**re3J.anoe 
and work habits that will make him employable whether or not he bo 
specifically trained for a stipulated job. The programme of the Jv -dor 
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Vocational Schools as it has developed over the years has given 
us soaae insight into how this goal may be accomplished. 

IfegJgLQfelgJft 

It should not be thought that the term slow learner is an all-embracing 
one. Generally speaking it embraces those pupils who have an I.Q. of 
90 or 95 to 50. Just as is the case at the upper end of the intelligence 
scale, there are great variations at this lower end. Obviously the pupil 
with an I.Q. of 90 or so has wider educational and occupational horizons 
than one with an I.Q, of 60 or 65, and it is very doubtful whether the 
same programme or indeed the same school can meet the needs of both pupils. 
The Junior Vocational Schools were conceived tr serve the needs of the 
pupils at the lower end of the slow learner scale but a large number of 
pupils of the not-so-slow slow leamsrs found their way into these schools 
because there was no other place for them. 

Certainly provision for pupils at the upper end of the slow 
lear n i n g scale has not been adequate. Far too many pupils in this cate- 
gory attempt courses in the secondary school in which they were foredoomed 
to failure. They endured and were endured until their sixteenth birthday 
and left school at the earliest opportunity to seek whatever empD.oyment 
offered itself. In seeking and retaining employment they were burdened 
with the additional handicap created by their continuing sense of failirre 
at school. Thus it becrmoes clear tlmt some more aiie<iuate provlsicai Moet 
be made for these pupils \^o cannot quite make the grade in the regular 
courses. The problem th^n might be expressed in terms of extending the 
excellent educational philosoj^ and techniques and understanding of 
children that have been learned in the Vocational Schools to ©ndsraoe 
a idder section of our pupils. If we accept the premise that the Junior 
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Vocational Schools or their successors are likely to be required to 
take care of the slow slow learners, then our problem is to create a 
school with a similar philosphy to attend to the not-so-slow slow learners* 
There is a practical aspect to the problem in that the three existing 
Junior Vocational Schools, particularly Boulton Avenue, are away below 
3 tandard in accommodation. 

The immediate decision which must be made is whether in our I 96 I capital 
progranmie to build an entirely new type of experimental school erganised 
along the lines of the Junior Vocational School and to rebuild the Junior 
Vocational Schools in succeeding years or whether t« rebuild the Junior 
Vocational Schools first and to postpone the building of a special school 
for pupils at the upper end of the slow-leamer scale until the problem 
has been given further study. 

If the decision be to build a new type of school first, many problems 

will have to be resolved. Some of them are as follows: 

1. The position of the Department of Education and the Metropolitan 
School Board with respect to ‘finances. 

2* The selection and certification of teachers. 

3» The purchase of a suitable site. 

4. The development of a curriculum. This is probably the most 
difficult problem of all. 

Obviously the curriculum should not be that of a trade school’’ in 
the sense that its aim would be to develop skills for specific jobs* 
It should rather be fashioned around categories of work such as 
transportation, retailing, construction, etc. and etc. 

Most important of all, it should be such as to develop in the 
pupils a sense of personal worth. 

5. The determining of the selection process for enrolment. Ideally 
this should be a type of school to which pupils would seek to go 
but if that hope prove sterile, then some sort of selection prooess 
might have to be arbitrarily imposed. 
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6 . Th« ddcision as to whwthor or not tho school should ba co- 
uducational. 

7 . The optimum enrolment and consoqiient size of the school. 

8 . The increasing enrolment in Secondary Schools# It is well 
within the bounds of possibility that at least one new Se- 
condary School will be required in the very near future. It 
would seem wise to provide another type of school to care foi' the 
nct-so -alow slow learners who now attend the normal type of Se- 
condary School but who do not profit to any marked degree from 
their attendance. 




lhft-?roblem in Sharp Focus 



The significant decision which has to be made is at which end of the 
slow learning scale to begin. Succinctly stated, the problem is whether 
in 1961 to spend the capital funds avilable in rebuilding the present 
Junior Vocational Schools with the thought of continuing along more 
or leas present lines in the interests of the slow slow leaznera or 
whether to begin by supplying a new school for the not-so-slow slow 
learners and postponing consideration of rebuilding of the present 
schools for a year or so. Fortunately, it is not a question of 
wasting large sums of money since it seems likely that some kind of new 
Secondary School will ba required and if the type of school suggested 
by this report prove unsuccessful, the now school might be converted 
either to a standard type of Secondary School or might be used as a 
replacement for one of the existing Junior Vocational Schools. 




1 . The Junior Vocational Schools, admittedly substandard in 
accommodation, are nevertheless doing an excellent piece of 
work. 

2 . The secondary school enrolment increased by I500 pupils as 
between September of 1959 and September of i960 and there is 
indication that this enrolment will oontinue to rise. It is 
probable that a new secondary school of scaae kind will be re- 
quired. 
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3, The employnwnt poBflibilitiea, particularly for peraona of 
limited ability and training, are undergoing rapid change. 

4« There ia need to refine and intenaif^’ the educational 

ojf^ortunitiea offered in the Collegiatea, Technical Schoola and 
Schoola of CoKtoerce. The prooeaa of refining the programme in 
theae schoola is inhibited vhen the enrolment has an undue pro- 
poaftion of pupils of limited ability, 

5. There is not, at the present time, adequate provision for the 
education of those pupils W'ho have been referred to in this 
report as the not-so-slow slow learners. 



RggQiBiBgndfltignff 

1. That funds be placed in the 1961 estimates to implement a 
programme which will provide a new type of Seccmdary School 
to serve pupils in the slow learning group. 

2. That selected personnel begin immediately to plan the school 
with respect to both acccMnodation and curriculum and that, 
if necessary, they be relieved of regular duties to do so. 

3. That ccmtinued study be given to the problem of the education 
of the slow learner with the thought of undertaking yearly capital 
expenditures to provide adequate facilities for their eduoatien. 



